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Cathedral Association Plans to Build 
25th Anniversary Hay as [hank Uttering 


O mark the 25th anniversary of the incorpora- 

t tion of the National Cathedral Association mem- 

bers throughout the country will unite this year 

in an effort to produce 13,000 building stones for Wash- 

ington Cathedral. They will be used in the construction 

of an outer aisle bay. In making the announcement of 

plans for the anniversary undertaking, association presi- 

dent David E. Finley said that the bay will be known 

as the National Cathedral Association Bay, and will be 
appropriately so marked. 

Plain building stones for the Cathedral cost ten dol- 

lars each and may be given as memorials or thank- 

offerings. Many of the 

latter are purchased by 

godparents at the time of 

a baptism or confirmation, 

or by parents at the time 

of a child’s marriage or 


the birth of a grandchild. 

The 13,000 building 
stones needed for the bay represent the $130,000 this 
construction will cost. Actually, it is believed that many 
persons will prefer to provide a moulded stone or a 
carved stone, as many of these will be needed in the bay. 

Announcement of plans for the bay was first made 
in a letter sent by Mr. Finley to the regional chairmen 
of the National Cathedral Association. Accompanying 
the letter were application forms, designed to make 
easier the purchasing of building stones. These are 
being distributed as widely as possible throughout the 
country, by association chairmen, and are also available 
at the Cathedral office. The forms provide opportunity 
for the donor to select the number and type of stones he 
wishes to give. (See inside back cover.) 

Although the iconography of the proposed bay has 
not yet been determined, it is generally agreed that it 


will be an outer aisle bay 
cent Gana i ‘ 
Wy) 


on the north side of the 
Mou.pep STONE 


PLAIN STONE 


nave. This location is 
peculiarly appropriate, as 
the north 
trance, familiarly known 
as the women’s porch, was 


the gift of women in all 


transept en- 


parts of the country and was made possible through the 
efforts of the Women’s Committee of the National 
Cathedral Association. 
by this heroic effort that the association gained such 
added significance in the life of the Cathedral that it 


was formally incorporated just a quarter century ago. 


It was from the impetus given 


The next few years, despite the difficulties and delays 
occasioned by the great financial depression, brought 
hundreds of new friends and association members and 
in 1941, eleven years after the cornerstone of the Wo- 
men’s Porch was laid by Mrs. Herbert Hoover, it was 
dedicated by Bishop Freeman in the presence of several 
of the women who remain as leaders of the N. C. A. 
today. 


The spirit which activated the erection of the north 
porch has grown as the Cathedral itself and the Cathe- 
dral Association have grown, and the challenge offered 
by the plans for the new bay will afford new opportuni- 
ties for its expression. In the words of a contemporary 
account “the north porch was planned as a testimonial 
in enduring stone to the faith of this country’s women 
in the religious principles upon which this country was 
founded. . . . In its architecture and 
carving the porch was planned to 
symbolize the qualities of love and 
service for which womanhood has 
striven through the ages.” The in- 
scription on the porch might well 
be repeated when the day of dedi- 
cation for the National Cathedral 
Association Bay comes: “To the Glory of God and in 
Grateful Recognition of Those Faithful Women Whose 
Christian Zeal and Service Have Enriched Both Church 
and Nation and Whose Generous Gifts Erected This 
Women’s Porch.” 


The hope is that within the anniversary year, 1958, 
women, and men, from all parts of the country will want 
to purchase a stone to be built into this expression of 
the devotion and loyalty of all those friends of Wash- 
ington Cathedral whose annual membership gifts make 
possible so large a part of the Cathedral’s daily work 
and worship and service to the nation. 


CarveD STONE 





The Victories of Easter 


A Sermon by the Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, Bishop of Washington, Delivered in the Cathedral Easter, 1957 


“Thanks be to God which giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” (I Cor. 15:57) 


We are here to celebrate a victory. Banners are 
carried. Our standard—the cross—is decked with 
flowers. Trumpets sound. The words of victory run 
through everything that is spoken and sung here today. 
We raise the strain of triumphant gladness in praise to 
our victorious King. Death is conquered, man is free, 
Christ has won the victory. The strife is o’er, the battle 
done, the victory of life is won. The song of triumph 
has begun. 

The victory we celebrate today is the last victory 
over the last enemy, which is death. But the last victory 
is all of a piece with other victories that went before. 
In our earthly warfare great victories are not won in 
a single battle. Least of all is this true of the One in 
whose final triumph we rejoice. 

His was a long, hard campaign against all the powers 
that threaten and destroy man’s life. To nothing less 
than the liberation of man He knew Himself called and 
sent by the Lord and Giver of life. It was the will of 
the eternal Father that man be set free to love and 
serve his God, set free to love and serve his fellows, set 
free for fellowship with men and with the everlasting 
Father. It was the will of His Father that the bonds 
which hold man back from his true life be broken— 
bonds of guilt for past failure, bonds of self-centered- 
ness and pride and fear, bonds of ancient custom and 
of a code of law that turned goodness into a burden 
to be carried. 

In the service of the Father’s will He enlisted with- 
out reservation, come what would. He would seek 
victories for God in every issue life might present. His 
was the courage to say “Yes” without reservation to 
God’s high purpose for man; in the face of everything 
that said, “No,” in the face of man’s meanness and 
fear and faithlessness, in the face of despair, in the 
face of death. His was the courage to be what God 
intended man to be, lover and servant of the Most High. 

The warfare began, and it never ended until the final 
victory was won. There were fightings within and with- 
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out. His human family, as human families often do, 
sought to hold Him back from the folly of so heroic 
an enlistment. He broke with His human family to serve 
a larger family, but without bitterness. That was a 
victory. He faced the uncertainties as to what tomorrow 
would bring and went forward in the faith that the 
Father is Lord of every tomorrow. That was a victory, 

He confronted the barbed entanglements of prejudice 
and pride and fear that separate man from man, and 
fought His way through them, torn but undefeated, to 
make contact with the segregated outcasts. He met 
hatred without being possessed by hatred. He heard the 
terrifying shrieks of a lynching mob. He faced betrayal 
by those whom He had trusted. He was offered ways 
to easy and false success. He knew the cold sweat of 
fear. 

But He did not turn back. He did not turn within 
Himself in self-pity. Keeping His hand in the Father's 
hand He went forward to win life and freedom for man. 

All this involved for Him a kind of dying; a dying 
to self, a dying to the sweetness and the consolations 


of life. 


So it was that He came to meet the last enemy, 
which is death, as One who had faced it long before, 
and had again and again put His trust in the eternal 
Father who is Lord of life and death. Because He had 
done much dying already, He was prepared for the final 
dying. Because He had won many victories of faith and 
love, He could win the final victory. 

All of this is a victory won for us. He calls us to 
share it with Him. But we, too, cannot come to the 
encounter with death as victors, unless by His power 
we have been enabled to win the battles of life. 

For us, too, the rule is, “No cross, no crown.” He 
would share with us the courage to be what God wills 
us to be. He would deliver us from the bonds of self: 
centeredness and pride and fear. He would enable us 
to win victories over pain and hatred and despair. And 
at the last He would share with us the crown of life 
that fadeth not away, which He promises to them that 
love Him. 





In Hecognition of the United Church 


By DorotHy PARKER 


(Reprinted from ADVANCE, the National Journal of Congregational Christian Churches) 


The National Cathedral in Washington, D. C., 
opened its doors on Sunday, October 20, to a formal 
service of thanksgiving conducted by the Congregational 
Christian and Evangelical Reformed clergy of the 
Washington area in recognition of the United Church 
of Christ. 

This service was the first in a series to be held during 
the Cathedral’s 50th anniversary year to carry out, in 
the broadest yet most explicit terms, its accepted role 
as “a house of prayer for all people.” 

At intervals as the year progresses major Christian 
bodies will share by invitation in the Cathedral’s wor- 
ship and participate in its ecumenical mission, arranging 
to do so through vesper devotions in accord with their 
own liturgical practices. (See The Cathedral Age, 
Christmas 1957.) 

Washington Cathedral is designated offcially as the 
Cathedral Church of St. Peter and St. Paul. It is the 
Cathedral Church of the Episcopal Diocese of Wash- 
ington, the seat of the Bishop, the Rt. Rev. Angus Dun. 
But it is constituted by an Act of Congress a National 
Cathedral and a shrine in the nation’s capital.* 

On Sunday afternoon considerably before the ap- 
pointed time the vast nave began to fill with members of 
local churches from both denominations, plus the usual 
Sunday sightseers. Promptly at 4 o’clock the procession, 
led by the Cathedral crucifer and torchbearers, began to 
move through the north transept, down the center aisle 
and into the great choir. Following the canons and the 
Very Rev. Francis B. Sayre, Jr., dean of the Cathedral, 
came the Congregational Christian and Evangelical and 
Reformed clergy in their gowns and hoods. The after- 
noon sun was streaming through the rose window as the 
procession reached the crossing and the choir opened 
with the historic hymn, “Oh God, beneath whose guid- 


ing hand our exiled fathers crossed the seas.” 


*Ed. Note: More accurately this should read, The Protestant Epis- 
copal Cathedral Foundation was chartered by an Act of Congress 
and, for many Americans, has become a national cathedral and a 
shrine in the nation’s capital. 


Dr. Philip Gordon Scott, minister of the Westmore- 
land Congregational Church, gave the call to worship 
and pronounced the invocation. The service continued 
thereafter in formal order. Dr. Henry C. Koch, minister 
of Concordia E and R Church, read the gospel and the 
epistles and the Rev. Arthur F. Elmes of People’s Con- 
gregational Church, offered prayers preceding the offer- 
tory. Dean Sayre, who bears a striking resemblance to 
his late grandfather, Woodrow Wilson, expressed the 
joy shared by all in this large and representative gath- 
ering. 

Dr. Fred Hoskins, co-president of the United Church 
of Christ and minister and secretary of the General 
Council of Congregational Christian Churches, had ex- 
pected to preach the sermon, but his plane was delayed 
and Dr. Fred S. Buschmeyer, director of the Washing- 
ton office of the National Council of Churches, accepted 
this responsibility at the last moment. He presented the 
United Church of Christ in its unfulfilled role and its 
symbolic significance: unfulfilled because man cannot 
by himself overcome his human limitations; symbolic in 
that only through God’s holy spirit may we be led into 
complete unity so that God’s purpose “that they may all 
be one” shall be fulfilled as we rise above our individual 
loyalties and traditions. 

Beyond the dignity and beauty of this service lay an 
even profounder significance. Here in tangible form 
was the union of two separate and historic bodies rep- 
resenting in themselves four streams of Protestantism, 
whose union is no mere reunion of divergent groups of 
common origin, but of groups disparate as to ethnic 
background, polity and worship, joined now by their 
common basic belief through the working of the Holy 
Spirit. 

The Rev. Paul E. Strauch of the First E and R Church 
of Takoma Park, Maryland, pronounced the benedic- 


tion and Bach’s chorale “Come with us, O blessed Jesus” 
(Continued on page 35) 





ot. Johns Church, Nottingham 


By Wenpy Ha.r 


N February one of the largest and most unusual of 
I Britain’s new churches—St. John’s, Nottingham— 

was consecrated. Carlton is a suburb which has been 
almost entirely built since the war, and the Anglican 
St. John’s is, and will remain, its only church. 

The story of St. John’s goes back, surprisingly, about 
thirty years, to a summer day when a priest from New- 
ark, twenty miles away, took a party of boys to the 
countryside on the outskirts of Nottingham. They 
picnicked in a farmer’s field, and the farmer, chatting 
casually to the priest, observed that he did not know 
what would happen to his land after his death. The 
priest suggested that he should leave it to the Church 
of England, and the farmer there and then promised to 
leave one acre to the Church. And on that acre, which 
lay for many years derelict, the church and vicarage of 
St. John’s have now been built. 

When the vicar, the Rev. John G. Nicholls, was ap- 
pointed in 1955, the people of Carlton had no place of 


British Information Services 

St. John’s Church, Nottingham, England, although modern 

in general feeling and appearance, traces many of its features 

to England’s earliest churches. The square tower is typical of 

the Saxon style. The glassed portion at left is the lady chapel. 
Outdoor pulpit is at center. 


worship but a community hall. Largely due to his drive 
and enthusiasm, the church and vicarage have been built 
in little more than two years, and, more important, a 
good-sized and eager congregation has been created, 


To the 4th Century 


The builders of twentieth century churches in Britain 
have tended to fall into two classes: those who wished 
to make no concession to modernity have adapted the 


mediaeval Gothic style; and those who were willing to 


concede something have adapted the plain, austere style 
of nonconformist churches of the last 300 years. Mr. 
Nicholls and his architect, Vernon Royle, of F. A. 
Broadhead and Royle, saw no need to follow either of 
these styles. Instead they looked for both the setting 
and the form of worship far back to the early days of 
the Christian Church, and took their inspiration from 
the Christian basilica of the fourth century, and from 
the simple, unadorned churches of Saxon Britain of 
the ninth and tenth centuries. 


There is, of course, no slavish following of the Saxon 
style, which, one or two outstanding examples apatt, 
had little architectural distinction. But the architect has 
contrived to design a building which is both reminiscent 
of the early church, and in harmony with modem 
movements in architecture. The church is built in red 
and cream-yellow brick, with a square tower in the 
typical Saxon style rising along the south wall above 
the Lady Chapel. The tower will be floodlit, and as the 
church stands on the highest point in Nottingham, it 
will make an impressive sight by night. 


Duties Symbolized 


The most interesting feature of the exterior is pro- 
vided in the east walls of the church and the Lady 
Chapel, which run almost parallel to the main road 
close by. They are designed to symbolize the duty of 
the church to preach the word and to minister the 
sacraments. Between the Lady Chapel and the main body 
of the church, which is decorated with a simple cross, 
there is an outdoor pulpit which, the vicar thinks, will 
be used at certain times of the year, such as Rogatiot- 
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tide. The east wall of the Lady Chapel is made almost 
entirely of glass; thus people on their way to work in 
the morning, waiting at the bus stop by the church, will 
be able to see the priest celebrating Holy Communion, 
and will know that the church is fulfilling its duty of 
ministering the sacraments, and is praying for them as 
they set out for their day’s work in the coal mines and 
factories of Nottingham. 


The interior of the church is intended to be simple, 
modern and colorful. Its outstanding feature is a flat 
ceiling panel of deep turquoise blue acoustic tiling, con- 
trasting with the pale yellow of the roof and the grey 
of the pillars. The latex foam pew cushions will also 
be upholstered in grey, while the pews, made by three 
generations of a family of village craftsmen, are in 


Tasmanian oak. The exterior bricks are brought inside 
in the modern manner, to make one wall, and to build 
the pulpit and the lectern. 


Break From Tradition 


In its interior planning, St. John’s breaks away from 
long-accepted tradition. Firstly, the choir is to sit at the 


“erm 

British Information Services 

Interior view showing how the exterior brick has been brought 
inside in the modern manner to build the pulpit and the sedelia. 


British Information Services 

Looking toward the high altar and sanctuary, St. John’s, Not- 

tingham. The altar is placed so that the priest can celebrate 
from behind it. 


back of the church, instead of between the congregation 
and the altar. Secondly, the baptismal font is not, as 
usually, at the back of the church, and so placed that 
the sacrament of baptism takes place more or less out 
of sight of the congregation. Instead, there is a com- 
bined Children’s Chapel and baptistery to the left of 
the chancel, in the northeast corner of the church. 
Finally, and perhaps, most important, the high altar has 
been brought well forward, instead of standing against 
the east wall. The priest will celebrate behind the altar 
and facing the congregation, instead of celebrating in 
front of the altar, with his back to the congregation. 
As St. John’s is the only church in the district, the vicar 
felt that its form of service must be acceptable to people 
of all denominations, and for that reason decided to 
change the position of the altar. This altar will be cov- 
ered at festival seasons by a pall frontal embroidered 
in an unusual design of an ancient galleon bearing the 
Lamb on its sail. This was one of the most primitive 
symbols of the Christian Church, found in the catacombs 


of Rome only about half a century ago. Another frontal 
(Continued on page 35) 





Four New Members Named 
To the Cathedral Chapter 


OLLOWING the annual meeting of the Cathedral 
Chapter late in the fall Bishop Dun announced the 
election of four new members to that body. One, 
Charles Carroll Glover III is the third generation of his 


Charles C. Glover, II 


family to serve. His father, Charles Carroll Glover Jr., 
whose place he takes, has reached the age of retirement 
established by the Cathedral Foundation’s by-laws. His 
grandfather was one of the original sponsors of the 
plan for a great cathedral in Washington and the first 
meeting to study this plan was held in his home. 

A graduate of Yale, who took his LL.D. degree at 
Harvard, Mr. Glover was admitted to the Massachusetts 
Bar in 1944; two years later to the District of Columbia 
Bar; and two years later to the Bar of the U. S. Supreme 


Court. He is a member of the firm of Cox, Langford, 
Stoddard and Cutler. For two years he served in the 
office of the assistant secretary for American Republic 
Affairs and during the war years he was with the Mil. 
tary Intelligence Service in the office of the Chief of 
Staff. 

Mr. Glover is a member of the advisory board of the 
Farmers and Mechanics and the Friendship branches of 
Riggs National Bank. He was president of United 
Community Services in 1952-1954. His wife is the for. 
mer Virginia Dougherty, whom he married in 1944, 
They have two sons and a daughter. 

Elected with Mr. Glover and now serving are William 
McChesney Martin, Jr., L. Corrin Strong, and Lloyd 


Symington. 


Harris & Ewing 


William McC. Martin, Jr. 
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Hessler Studio 


L. Corrin Strong 


Also retiring because of age requirements, and named 
with Mr. Glover, Jr., as honorary Chapter members, are 
Edward R. Finkenstaedt and Nelson T. Hartson, both of 
Washington. As honorary members they are invited to 
attend Chapter meetings, with no vote. 


Mr. Martin, a native of St. Louis, Missouri, is a 
graduate of Yale University, 1928, and studied law at 
Benton College of Law in St. Louis and Columbia Uni- 
versity. He holds the honorary degree of Doctor of 


Laws from seven universities, including Temple, Tu- 
lane, Amherst College, Trinity College, and Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Starting his business career in the bank examination 
department of the Federal Reserve Bank in St. Louis, 
Mr. Martin became a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange in 1931, and served in various capacities, in- 
cluding governor, from 1935 to 1938, chairman of the 
board, and president. In 1945 he was appointed to the 
board of directors of the Export-Import Bank and for 
two years, 1946-1948, was its chairman and president. 
For little more than a year, 1949-1951, he was assistant 


Secretary of the Treasury and for two years partially 
overlapping that period he was the U. S. executive di- 
rector of the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. He is at present a member and chair- 
man of the board of governors of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

Mr. Martin, a member of the Bradley Hills Presby- 
terian Church in Bethesda, Maryland, is a trustee of the 
Foreign Service Educational Foundation, the Potomac 
School, the Berry Schools in Georgia, and Johns Hop- 
kins University. 

L. Corrin Strong, also a Yale graduate who later 
studied law and banking at Columbia University, is 
president of the Hattie M. Strong Foundation and has 
had a distinguished career in banking and government. 
He served as director of the Loan Division of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration and as deputy di- 
rector of the International Trade Promotion Division 
before being named, in 1953, U. S. Ambassador to 
Norway. He holds decorations from many foreign gov- 
ernments, including the Legion of Honor from France; 
the Cross of Liberation, Norway; the Order of Orange 


(Continued on page 33) 
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Lloyd Symington 





George Wharton Pepper—F 


irst Member of N. C. A— 


Friend and Supporter of All Cathedral Interests 


By CHarces MartTIn 


HE editor of The Cathedral Age asked me to 

write an article about George Wharton Pepper 

which would be both biographical and apprecia- 
tive. That I was very glad to do. I have always known 
Mr. Pepper and I have always had the greatest respect 
for him, so a request to write about him was a pleasure 
and a privilege. It was also, to me, not a little respon- 
sibility, for anything written about Mr. Pepper had to 
do justice to the large contribution that he makes to life 
and especially that life which is the Cathedral, begin- 
ning in the early days when he, with Bishop Satterlee, 
founded the movement which this year, as the National 
Cathedral Association, celebrates its 25th anniversary. 
I was soon relieved of any worry about responsibility 
for as I went to work I discovered an address that made 
anything else unimportant. 

As a preparation for what I was to write, I read Mr. 
Pepper’s autobiography, then 35 years of Cathedral 
Chapter minutes covering the period Mr. Pepper has 
been on the chapter, and finally, addresses he had writ- 
ten, and that others had written about him. Among the 
latter was one made by Bishop Dun about six years ago 
at a dinner in Philadelphia given in honor of Mr. Pep- 
per. It was a magnificent thing—so good that it at once 
left me lifted up and troubled. Lifted up because it 
spoke with an insight and warmth such as one rarely 
knows. Troubled because its very grace and under- 
standing made what I was trying to order in my mind 
seem awkward and shallow. It was obvious that nothing 
I could write could say with the depth of perception or 
power of understanding what Bishop Dun had said. It 
was obvious Bishop Dun’s address must be the article 
in The Cathedral Age. I called our editor. She read 
Bishop Dun’s address. She at once agreed—Bishop 
Dun’s tribute must go in The Age. I would merely writ2 
an introduction. 

There is just one addition I would make to what 
Bishop Dun has written, and that is a recent experience. 
In November, St. Albans School had a Convocation 
of its family to honor a group of men who had con- 
tributed most significantly to the first fifty years of its 
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life. Mr. Pepper was, of course, one to be honored, 
For thirty-five years on the Cathedral Chapter he had 
given generously to St. Albans in terms of leadership 
and strength. Mr. Pepper consented, confined though 
he was to a wheel chair, and travelling almost not at all, 
to be present to receive the honor. 


I was concerned for Mr. Pepper on the day of our 
Convocation. He had driven down from Philadelphia, 
visited the Cathedral, attended a service, been present 
at a long dinner. This was no light day for one in his 
ninety-first year. As H. L. Rust, Mr. Pepper’s long-time 
colleague on the Cathedral Chapter, read the citation 
and made the presentation of the medal, I was appre. 
hensive that Mr. Pepper would find it difficult to re. 
spond. But not so. Mr. Pepper, untroubled by a long 
day, a huge gathering, and a difficult amplification sys- 
tem, spoke with the force and grace we had all known 
so long. It was a joy to hear him. I would that I could 
give you the sound of his voice, the strength of his per- 
son. I can not. But I can give you his words. And in 
them you can meet the most recent expression of the 
grace and power that is Mr. Pepper and which has for 
so long blessed so many. May it bless you. 


Mr. Pepper’s Reply 


“Albert Lucas and Canon Martin have furnished a 
striking example of loyalty to the school and to the 
Cathedral. Nothing has been easier in my long experi- 
ence than to follow their lead. As far as I am concerned, 
working under their leadership has come easily to a man 
in the ranks, and it has been delightful to me to observe 
the steady progress of the school. Why I should be se- 
lected as the recipient of this mark of distinction is bv 
no means obvious to me, but I accept the token of well- 
meant gratitude which you, my dear Hal, have fondly 
conceived was my due. Hereafter it will be my privilege 
to pretend to think myself worthy of this honor. If I 
fail it will be because the shortness of my life’s span 
does not suffice to transform me into the sort of man 
which you so gracefully and so generously depicted me 
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as being. Let me take the proffered gift and imagine As all of you here know, George Wharton Pepper in 
that it belongs to me.” his long life has served many causes and many institu- 

And now Bishop Dun: tions. In his own delightful autobiography he lists some 

In a world which is very complicated, in which if one of those, perhaps greatly daring on his part to risk any 
is to support the French one must disappoint the Tu- which he might put in first place, but he did list several 
nisians, or vice versa, in a world which is full of burdens that he felt evidently had taken a special share of his 
and where commonly we come to dinners and go away life-long interest: the University of Pennsylvania, the 
with new burdens, in a world that is full of sad and per- American Law Institute, the Franklin Institute, his own 
plexing things, it is a great joy to have a part in an occa- parish, St. Mark’s Parish, and Washington Cathedral. 
sion that has a simple, happy purpose with no burdens Certainly that is only a selection from a long list, and 
attached to it. all of us here know that along with those rather compact 


We are here for just one purpose: to honor our friend institutions there named, one of the great marks of his 
and fellow-worker, George Wharton Pepper. We have life has been the continuity and dedication with which 
no other end in view than that; and if that is accom- he has served the great underlying institutions which 
plished we shall go away with whatever burden we came give fundamental shape and fullness and meaning to 


with taken from us, feeling that we have done what we human life. 
came to do. He has been dedicated, devoted to his family, the 


Certainly all of you will 
agree that among the many 
and mixed motives that ani- 
mate men there is no cleaner 
and lovelier one than grati- 
tude; and gratitude is what 
has brought us here. 


In case the Senator might 
feel it necessary to collect 
his thoughts—though I have 
always been disposed to 
think that he was born with 
them collected {laughter |}— 
feeling that he must prepare 
for what he should say when 
the scroll is taken from be- 
neath the table with its mag- 
nificent flow of words and 
its colorful ornamentation, 
or the bowl is extracted 
from behind the partition 
behind us, or the loving cup 
unveiled, I will say we have 
brought you nothing, sir; we 
have brought you absolutely ames Denier Plate 
nothing but ourselves and Mr. Pepper’s most recent visit to the Cathedral close occurred in the fall of 1957 when he 
our own affection. And attended St. Albans School’s fiftieth anniversary convocation and received a citation and 
therefore you will not have medal citing his many services to the school. The presentation was made by H. L. Rust, his 
to go away carrying any- long-time associate on the Cathedral Chapter, at a dinner presided over by General of the 
thing. [laughter] That may — Omar N. Bradley. Other men so honored, shown with Mr. Pepper, are left to right: 
stein Eek, dele ‘erdinand E. Ruge, secretary of St. Albans board of governors and member of the faculty; 
General Bradley, the Rev. Albert H. Lucas, for twenty years headmaster of the school; the 
your house must be consid- ate James Henderson, school chaplain from 1918 to 1949; and Alfred R. True, assistant 
erably cluttered. headmaster in charge of the lower school. 
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heart bound up with those knit to him in the ties of 
family affection and kinship. He has been in an alto- 
gether exceptional way a servant of his Church and of 
the wider Christian company, and he has been for a life- 
time a citizen and servant of his country. 


The younger of us here (and I count myself that in 
relationship to his magnificent antiquity) cannot re- 
member the days, but we have heard of them, when he 
was easily the outstanding single figure in a succession 
of General Conventions of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and I am sure, though I was not there, that he 
added both sweetness and light to that sometimes rather 
cantankerous body. 

He has been in an eminent degree a lover and a stu- 
dent and a teacher of our Book of Common Prayer. I 
am sure that there have been a great many occasions 
honoring him, and I am sure that there are those here 
who have shared in a good many of those occasions. 
And at all those occasions, whatever the special emphasis 
which was natural to them, there must have been a rec- 
ognition of the many-sidedness of Senator Pepper’s gifts 
and the fullness of his relationships. 


Being, as you can see, one of those feeble creatures 
who cannot talk intelligently without some notes in front 
of me, one of the gifts which I almost reverence in him 
is the extraordinary verbal memory and collectedness 
of wit which can draw up out of deep wells of recollec- 
tion whole sections of Gilbert and Sullivan, or Euripides, 
or Scripture, or the Prayer Book, or Shakespeare, or 
practically anything from anywhere, and bring it forth 
for the occasion. 

It is recounted that like so many human gifts, this 
was developed in important measure through the fact 
that he had considerable trouble with his eyes during 
the years of his earlier education, and therefore received 
much of his education by ear and through the memory 
of that which he heard rather than through reading. 

Many of you will remember that he dedicated his 
autobiography to Alexander Hamilton, and on the op- 
posite page under a little sketch there is the notation, 
“Alexander Hamilton, Lawyer and Artist.” And that 
phrase would certainly be suitable for our friend. 

I am not in any way an expert in the legal field, and 
I won’t quarrel over the numbers I may use; but I imag- 
ine that there is no question that in his time Senator 
Pepper has been certainly one of the three or four or 
five or six (I don’t know the right number to use) of the 
most distinguished members of his profession in his 
generation. And with that he has been a teacher of the 
law and has found, he has said, perhaps his happiest 


years in that calling. 


He is an artist of no mean gifts, a lover of Poetry 


and of every form of beauty. An artist himself in pen 
and ink and oils, and in words. A lover of nature, of 
the out-of-doors, of the sea and the mountains; a climber 
of hills, a cyclist, (I like that particularly, being kind of 
an amateur at that business), and a sailor. So that the 
one we honor has many, many gifts for which we thank 
God, and thank Senator Pepper for carrying them all 
so graciously. 


Among the institutions he has served and loved great- 
ly has been Washington Cathedral, and it is because of 
that particular service that those of us who have had 
the privilege of sharing that responsibility with him for 
various terms of years have asked the privilege of pay- 
ing him this honor in his own city. 

Senator Pepper has been I think interested as I have 
been by the remarkable coincidence of Providence. He 
remarks in his autobiography (you see I have been do- 
ing a little homework—I had read it before, but I read 
it again with pleasure) that in 1892 he became a Re. 
publican, a father, a vestryman, and an editor. He failed 
to note that in that same year the Fourth Bishop of 
Washington was born. {laughter} And by that extra- 
ordinary coincidence I happen to stand here recollecting 
more vividly than I did at that time, what happened in 
1892. 

It is quite obvious that I shall never catch up with 
him. He became a Republican by conversion, and I 
might say a High Church Republican [laughter] as so 
many converts do. {laughter} I have never been any- 
thing more than an ineffectual mugwump. I cannot now 
aspire to becoming a vestryman. I have never been an 
editor. The only way in which I can rival him at all is 
as a father, though not with any such number of de- 
scendants and relations as the Senator can claim. 

I shall never catch up with him. In fact it took me 
quite a while even to discover he was here. I first dis- 
covered it back in 1912 when I was a student at Yale 
College, when I was first finding myself religiously. In 
those years George Wharton Pepper came to speak at 
Yale and deeply impressed me, and I introduced myself 
to him. At that time he gave me a little book which I 
still treasure and which I pulled out of my shelves at 
this time; a little book in which a very sophomoric hand 
has written the name and the date, “Angus Dun, 1912;” 
a little Book of Prayers and Devotions for Boys which 
George Wharton Pepper had written back in those 
years. That was the first time I ever caught up with 
George Wharton Pepper. 
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“Senator” Pepper shown speaking at a Peace Cross service. 
Seated at his right is Bishop Freeman. To the left of the cross 
is Dean Bratenahl. 


And then I didn’t catch up with him again for a long 
time, until I had gotten a little further than I was at 
that first contact and had become greatly concerned and 
somewhat involved in that whole difficult human seek- 
ing for Church unity, for bringing some order and sense 
out of the chaos of our Christian divisions. Then again 
I found Senator Pepper as a courageous and an out- 
spoken senior fellow member, and rejoiced again that 
our ways crossed, though not in the form of personal 
contact. 

Then in 1944 by the strange ways of Providence, so 
far as I could see, because I made a speech about Church 
unity at the General Convention—and nobody wanted 
to do anything about Church unity, but they thought 
it was a nice speech—they elected me Bishop of Wash- 
ington. Then I was brought into personal contact with 
George Wharton Pepper in a measure that has meant 
much to me. And that is how it happens that I have 
this special honor of speaking in his honor. 


The Cathedral 


Senator Pepper’s interest in Washington Cathedral 
began away back in 1899 when I was seven years old, 


when the first Bishop of Washington, who was a man 
of great daring and imagination, dared to dream of 
this great witness to God and His Christ at the capital 
of our nation, and dared to pick that magnificent site 
on which the growing building now stands. 

Senator Pepper became a member of the Chapter in 
1923, so that he is just approaching the completion of 
thirty years. He has continued far beyond the normal 
rules, and all of us on the Chapter rejoice that the rules 
make that possible. We shall continue to cherish his 
presence with us as long as we can persuade him to share 
the concern with us. 

If I may speak of tender things and sorrowful things, 
for many years dear Mrs. Pepper shared this devotion 
with him, and nothing has brought us greater joy in the 
last year than the fact that the beautiful south portal is 
now being carried to completion in her memory. 

Finally I would try, speaking for those who have 
shared this with me, to bring our simple testimony to 
some of the qualities that have marked this long service 
of Senator Pepper to this cause. Of course, deeper than 
any special service he has rendered has been the fact that 
he himself has been with us, the quality of the man and 
the friend, the quality of warmth and affection and 
sturdy buoyancy in him. 

I don’t know whether in his early athletic pursuits 
pugilism was one, but he has a rather characteristic way 
when he goes to shake your hand of drawing off in a 
pugilistic way, but always comes through with a right 
to the heart. 

We honor him, we rejoice in him for himself, for his 
affection, for his humor, for his selflessness and courage 
in personal sorrow, for the quality of inescapable glad- 
ness that lies down in the deeps of him. 

We give thanks for his fidelity. Everyone says—and 
I have observed it—that he is more regularly there than 
some of those who come less far to be there; that he is 
always ready to take the lead and to take the load. 

If one is to praise one member of the chapter one 
must perhaps tread on the verge of odious comparisons, 
but one can at least say in a very general way that in 
most human enterprises a time comes when “they all 
with one consent begin to make excuse.” And we can 
say of Senator Pepper that we have never found him 
beginning to make excuse. If there is a load to be lifted, 
he takes it and doesn’t say, “Oh, I’m very sorry. Of 
course I would love to do this, but. . . .” He picks it up 
and carries it. 

If there is a problem to be dealt with and you write 


him a letter, you hear from him. 
(Continued on page 31) 











Lutherans Join Cathedrals Anniversary 


By Tue Rev. JoHN A. SCHERZER 


Pastor, St. Mathhew’s Evangelical Lutheran Church 


T was a truly neighborly and Christian invitation 
| which brought a large and representative throng of 

Lutherans to the vesper services at the Cathedral of 
St. Peter and St. Paul on top of Mount St. Alban, in 
the Nation’s Capital, on Oct. 27, 1957. 

The invitation was extended by the Very Rev. Francis 
B. Sayre, Jr., dean of the Cathedral, to the All Lutheran 
Ministerial Association of Washington, to join the 
Cathedral congregation and staff, along with other major 
Protestant communions, in the observance of the 50th 
anniversary of the laying of the Cathedral’s foundation 
stone. 

The invitation was all the more neighborly and 
Christian when it offered to each communion the stately 
and beautiful facilities of the Cathedral for a distinctly 
and traditional denominational service, leaving the plan- 
ning of all details for the service entirely in the hands 
of a committee of its choice. The All Lutheran Minis- 
terial Association accepted the generous invitation of 
Dean Sayre unanimously, and charged a special com- 
mittee of representatives from the United Lutheran 
Church of America, the Lutheran Church—Missouri 
Synod, the American Lutheran Church and the Augus- 
tana Lutheran Church with the task of planning the 
service and selecting a speaker. 

The committee invited the Rev. Dr. Franklin Clark 
Fry, president of the United Lutheran Church of 
America, vice president of the World Council of 
Churches, and chairman of its central committee—since 
August also the President of the Lutheran World Fed- 
eration—to be the speaker at the Lutheran vespers, in 
commemoration of the beginning of the Reformation 
on Oct. 31, 1517. Dr. Fry regretfully declined because 
of a previous engagement. 

Dr. Frederik A. Schiotz, president of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church and chairman of the Commission on 
World Missions of the Lutheran World Federation, 
end formerly director of the Commission of Younger 


Churches and Orphaned Missions of the National 


Lutheran Council, accepted the invitation and spoke on 
the theme: “The Two Kingdoms.” 

On a beautiful Sunday afternoon, October 27, Mt. 
St. Alban being in its most colorful fall attire, nearly 
fifty pastors in liturgical garb assembled in the Bethle. 
hem Chapel—the oldest part of the Cathedral—for the 
processional, led by the Cathedral Boys’ Choir. To the 
majestic choral “Praise to the Lord, the Almighty” 
played by Paul Callaway on the great organ, worshippers 
and clergy assembled in the midst of the gothic beauty 
of the Cathedral for vespers. 

The Rev. Carl Simon, pastor of Keller Memorial 
Church, led in the liturgical sentences. The Rev. Fred- 
erick Reissig of the United Lutheran Church and 
secretary of the Council of Churches—National Capital 
Area, read the scriptures. The Rev. Clarence Nelson, 
pastor of Augustana Lutheran Church, led in the prayer 
of the church. The Rev. John A. Scherzer, pastor of 
St. Matthew’s Lutheran Church and chairman of the 
committee on arrangement, led in the closing liturgical 
service. The Cathedral Choir, having learned the 
Lutheran liturgical settings expressly for this service, 
led in the congregational worship responses and singing. 

Especially appreciated by the congregation were the 
kind and heart-warming words of welcome spoken by 
Dean Sayre in behalf of the Cathedral constituency and 
the Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, Bishop of the Diocese of 
Washington. This historic service will be remembered 
many years by many Washington Lutherans who will 
think of it gratefully as the first such service ever to be 
held in the Nation’s Capital in a truly ecumenical set- 
ting and spirit. Those of us who worked diligently to 
make this occasion a worthy event, among the many 
impressive services for the observance of the 50th anni- 
versary of “our” Cathedral, express a deeply meant 
“Thank you, Sir” to Dean Sayre and Canon Robert 
McGregor for the genuinely ecumenical spirit mani- 
fested in the invitation and in every detail of planning. 
Our common aim was achieved: God was glorified. 
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A block of limestone, originally destined for the 
walls of Washington Cathedral, is being built into the 
walls of Temple Sinai, the new Washington home of 
the Reform Jewish congregation which for more than 
five years held its weekly religious services in Bethlehem 
Chapel. The stone, cut now to dimensions supplied by 
the temple architect, was presented to the group’s leader, 
Rabbi Balfour Brickner, by Dean Sayre with the ap- 
proval of the chapter, as a token of the bond between 
his congregation and the Cathedral. 

Five years and a half ago the young congregation, 
without a meeting place of its own, was offered the use 
of the Cathedral chapel. On December 6 its final serv- 
ice was held there and one week later the congregation 
first gathered in its new home on Military Road, using 
the social hall for the few weeks needed to complete the 
temple itself. The “Service of Departure” from the 
Cathedral was climaxed by the removal of the Torahs, 
carried by Rabbi Brickner and David Yentis, president 
of the congregation, and the Holy Bible, carried by 
Dean Sayre, from the chapel at the conclusion of the 
regular Friday evening service. 

In his farewell address Rabbi Brickner spoke of the 
regularity of the services in the chapel and of the “many 
and varied religious experiences we have had in these 
hallowed walls: Chanukah observances midst tall cedars 
placed in the chapel by members of the Cathedral for 
their own celebrations, Bar Mitzvahs under gothic 
arches, Passover services with an Easter music backdrop 
provided by the Greek Orthodox group that also wor- 
ships in the building, regular Friday night services with 
the Berlioz Requiem crashing and sounding above us— 
and through it all Admiral Dewey, Bishop Satterlee, 
and, until recently, Woodrow Wilson, peacefully slept 
in their chapel crypts. We have grown to love the 
Cathedral and its chapel in a way that defies description. 
We have literally watched it grow, climbed on its rising 
parapets, even conducted tours through it. We feel that 
it is partly ours, even as we are now a part of it... 
leave with mixed feelings, eager to be in our own home 
... but saddened at the prospect of taking our leave 
from a place which for so long we have called home and 
to which we are so attached. 

“We leave with the knowledge that nowhere in the 
community have we received greater kindness, nowhere 


we 


Temple Congregation [hanks the Cathedral 


has there been a finer understanding and expression of 
true brotherhood and nowhere has there been a more 
graphic demonstration of that for which American 
democracy so truly stands. 

“Our gratitude and affection know no bounds. As long 
as places like the Washington Cathedral exist, as long 
as men like Dean Sayre and Bishop Dun are in positions 
of religious leadership, we know that America is secure.” 

As president of the congregation Mr. Yentis pre- 
sented to the Cathedral “a small but tangible expression 
of Temple Sinai’s appreciation,” and concluded his re- 
marks with the words: 

“We found shelter here when we needed shelter. . . . 
Our rabbis taught—thousands of years ago—that the 
Shechinah, the Holy Spirit, dwells wherever one man 
calls another friend. ‘Hinay moh tov oomah nayim’— 
behold how good and how pleasant it is—'‘sheveth achim 
gam yachad’—for brethren to dwell together in unity. 

“We of Temple Sinai repeat that verse from the 
Psalms week in and week out, and with God’s help we 
shall repeat it year in and year out. And if it be true 
that the Holy One—blessed be He—takes more note 
of our thoughts than of our words, I know that the 
Lord will be pleased with some of the things at Temple 
Sinai. For He will find Jews at prayer in their syna- 
gogue, remembering with affection their friends and 
their days in the Cathedral.” 

Following Dean Sayre’s response, which he based on 
the lesson read earlier from the Torah, the service con- 
cluded and the members of the congregation filed by the 
Dean to say good-bye to him and to the Cathedral. In 
Dean Savre’s words, “What I sensed in their handshakes 
and read in their eyes was the sort of thing I am sure 
the Lord means to be between brothers.” 


Flower Mart 


The annual Flower Mart, proceeds from which 


go to the upkeep of the Bishop’s Garden and other 


landscaping work on the close undertaken by All 
Hallows Guild, will be held this year on Friday, 
May 9. The theme will be Dutch. 











Herb Cottages Sights and Sniffs 
Attract Many Visitors and Buyers 


By Bituie CoLe 


HE Cathedral Herb Cottage is a small grey build- 
ing with an amusing pointed roof, tucked in a 
little walled garden near the Cathedral. The gar- 
den is planted with herbs mentioned in Shakespeare’s 
plays and sonnets, and the beds are surrounded with 
boxwood. On a sunny day the combination of fra- 
grances is wonderful and like nothing else—at least, in 
Washington! Against the wall stand two quaint straw 
beehives. The cottage is covered with ivy that occa- 
sionally crawls through the windows into the cottage. 
Inside the cottage more delicious smells greet the 
visitor—the smell of dried herbs and of spices and pot- 
pourri, and the especially pleasing lemony smell of po- 
mander balls. The cottage is a delight to see. Bunches 
of dried herbs hang from the ceiling. The atmosphere 
is peaceful and surprisingly unlike any other shop in 
busy Washington. One seems to have stepped back a 
hundred years, or maybe into the story book world. 
Looking at the shelves with care, one realizes that this 
is not at all the case! Here one can find beautiful things 
from all over the world. There are fat, round teapots, 
paper-thin cups and saucers, all types of bowls, and 


Capitol Photo Service 

Mrs. William Cole, director of the Herb Cottage, displays 

the variety of kitchen and other household wares which non 
share the shelves with the cottage’s traditional herbs. 


very distinguished tea caddies, from Japan. From Italy 
come enchanting flower vases in all sizes, shapes, and 
colors—pottery plates and pitchers—woven mats and 
many interesting baskets—and even a small, well-chosen 
collection of leather goods. From Sweden come many 
of the toys. The toy section has grown a good deal in 
the last year, and interesting toys from many countries 
and for all ages have a special corner—dolls for collec. 
tors and dolls just to love, small automobiles for small 
and not so small boys, nice wooden trains and educa- 
tional toys, old-fashioned jumping-jacks and games, 
and plenty of attractive and different toy animals, 

Not far from the toys is a row of tempting candies. 
The cottage serves as the “Tuck Shop” for the three 
schools on the Cathedral close, and carries home-made 
fudge and pralines, old-fashioned peppermint sticks and 
rock candy, and many other more usual goodies that 
fill the shop with children after school. 

Besides the imported china, a very handsome stone- 
ware made in New Jersey decorates several shelves. 
Among the attractive salt and pepper, oil and vinegar 
jars, jampots and plates are various size molds that can 
be put in the freezer and from there be popped into the 
oven! There is also a fine collection of Dorchester pot- 
tery—the oldest pottery made in America. Blue patterns 
on a soft grey background decorate mugs, bowls and 
pitchers and plates in designs and shapes that are very 
“Early American.” There are several collections of 
china with pictures of all kinds of herbs—usually six 
different designs to each set of plates. 

Naturally, herbs are to be found in many forms—all 
very decorative—on linen luncheon sets, teatowels and 
aprons, and on small notepaper and paper napkins and 
placemats. 

Herbs, of course, are the main business of the cottage, 
and small jars with a quaint label picturing the cottage 
are sent all over the United States—even to Alaska and 
Honolulu. The cottage has its own Herb Chart de- 
scribing the use of many herbs—and so attractively 
decorated that it adds distinction to any kitchen. There 
is also a fine collection of cookbooks, with especial 
emphasis on herbs. And there are all sorts of interesting 
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View of the newly opened antiques corner at the Cottage Herb 
Garden. Discussing this new venture are Mrs. Paul Nitze, 
president of All Hallows Guild, and Mrs. W. John Kenney, 
chairman of the Herb Cottage Committee. 


pots and pans and casseroles, and wooden spoons and 
other useful kitchen aids. The herbs themselves come in 
two sizes of jars or in attractive apothecary jars. A se- 
lection of spices also adorns the shelves. There are jars 
of lavendar and of potpourri, and dressier bowls of the 
last two, prettily tied with ribbon. There are special 
mixtures of herbs for salads, soups, and meats, and one 
for omelets. Then there is a shelf with herb-flavored 
mustards and meat tenderizers and many interesting 
vinegars. And there are honeys and jellies and jams 
and a tremendous variety of teas. Individual selections 
of herbs may be chosen for packaging in a useful basket 
nicely tied with a gay ribbon. Indeed, there are many 
haskets filled with many different things—one with 
sachets, herbal mist, and scented wax—one with a cook- 
book, a few jars of herbs, and a pretty apron—or may- 
be one with useful kitchen gadgets. These make won- 
derful presents for a hostess, an invalid—or in fact, 
anyone. Small bunches of acorns and fruit are tied on 
top and the whole effect is extremely pleasing. 

The newest department in this tiny cottage is the 
Collectors’ Corner—a few shelves with wedding pres- 
ents in mind. These are slightly more expensive than 
the very reasonable things just mentioned and are all 
one of a kind and mostly antique. Small jade bowls on 
carved teak stands, Lowestoft plates, beautiful, delicate 
after-dinner coffee cups, curious old boxes—and many 
other unusual things—come and go on these shelves. 
Still with wedding presents in mind, are a few very 
special things which can be ordered if not available. 


Charming small trees made of little flowers and fruit 
and set in unusual containers are made to order by the 
director. And there is a lovely basket of fruit with 
matching fruit candle-holders—all in off-white, Italian 
pottery. 

The Herb Cottage is directed by a group of the 
women of All Hallows Guild, and all of its profits go 
to maintaining the Cathedral grounds and the bishop’s 
beautiful and famous garden—visited by so many peo- 
ple from all over the world. The cottage is almost 
entirely staffed with volunteers. Many Washington 
women devote their spare time to this rewarding cause. 
Some work in the shop selling or arranging the shelves— 
or occasionally just cleaning them! Others work in the 
back room filling the jars with fresh herbs or tidying 
the stock or tying up the attractive packages. 

There is also a large business in making up orders 
for charity bazaars, which are shipped all over the 
United States. Church guilds take advantage of the 
discount offered to order all kinds of things from the 
cottage catalogue for their annual fairs and Christmas 
sales. And many smaller orders are sent out, sometimes 
only a Kitchen Prayer or one of the Herb Charts. This 
business and the constant stream of Cathedral tourists 
has made the small cottage well known to millions. 
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of dependable service to residents and hesiness 
men in handling their “Clocteical Prablems . 


ALL TYPES OF REPAIRS—IMMEDIATE 
SERVICE—WIRING—LIGHTING. 
APPLIANCES CONNECTED—SPECIALLY 
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NIGHT OR DAY CALL 


Randolh W. Reed, Ae 


INC. 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTOR 
2603 P STREET WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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HE drama of building a cathedral never ceases. 
Although today no great limestone blocks are to 
be seen swinging slowly into position in a steadily 

rising wall, the enrichment of the fabric continues and 

the visitor to Mt. St. Alban always finds some new 
beauty to turn his thoughts to Him Whose house stands 
in majesty above the capital city. 

At the south transept the carving of the tympanum 
over the south portal, begun in July, goes steadily for- 
ward, and will probably be completed in June. The 
predella, which carries three separate scenes from “The 
Emmaus Road” was finished the end of December. The 
wealth of detail in these carvings, and the tremendous 
depth, required that more than twelve inches of stone 
be carved from the flat surface. At present this portion 
is covered, as the scaffolding has been moved up to per- 
mit work to go forward on the central carving, “The 
Last Supper.” An idea of the scale of the work can 
be glimpsed when it is realized that the central figure 
of the Christ is five feet high. Work on the border, of 
sheaves of wheat signifying the bread of life, is already 
done. It took one man, Antonio Luciana, four months 
to do this part alone. 

Pointing of the sculpture is done by Edward Ratti, 
the stone carver who did much of the work in the 
Woodrow Wilson Memorial; and the detail work is being 
done by Roger Morigi, whose work both in the Cathe- 
dral and in other churches has been recognized as prob- 
ably the best being done in this country today. The 
sculptor, Heinz Warneke, makes frequent visits to the 
south portal to watch the progress of the work, but so 
fine is the work of the Cathedral stonecarvers that he 
seldom offers a suggestion. 

Also in hand is the work on the tablet and arcades 
carving for the Boardman Bay in the north aisle of the 
Cathedral. This section will be dedicated within the 
next few months. 

Mr. Morigi recently completed the marble medallions 
which are set into the border of the John R. Mott tablet 
being placed in the south crypt aisle near Bethlehem 
Chapel. The tablet itself is of limestone and memori- 


New Carvings, Unique Window 
Enhance the Cathedrals Beauty 









alizes this world leader of the Christian churches whose 
mortal remains are in the Cathedral crypts. 

Also scheduled for completion and dedication this 
spring is the Harding Memorial font to be placed in 
the Chapel of the Resurrection. The font was planned 
many years ago by Bishop Harding’s son, but the de. 
pression years interfered and made it impossible for the 
gift to be presented until recently. 

Made possible by the 
Ewell Memorial Gift 
Fund, a statue of Joan of 
Are by Marian Bracken- 
ridge, California sculptor, 
has been placed in the 
niche above the archway 
leading from the south 
aisle to the south tran- 
sept. Its corbel _incor- 
porates Rheims Cathe- 
dral, angels, lilies, and 
crown, each symbolic of 
some phase of St. Joan’s 
life. 

In the near future a 
carved oak altar rail will 
be placed in the War 
Memorial Chapel, match- 
ing in fabric and spirit 
the National Roll of 
Honor bookcase-screen 
which comprises the west 
wall of this chapel, and 
the south portal screen 
just beyond it at the entrance to the transept. This is 
being carved in England, as were the screens. Expected 
to reach the Cathedral at the same time is the sedilia 
prayer desk given in memory of Louis Malvern Denit. 

In glass, one new window, wrought and given by 
Mrs. Fredrica Fields, has already been installed, and 
two small turret stair windows are in process of prepata- 
tion. One, depicting “The Good Wife,” is being given 
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in memory of Kate Durfee Berryman, and the other, 
showing “The Good and Faithful Servant,” is in mem- 
ory of William Mott Steuart, former director of the 
Bureau of the Census. 

Mrs. Fields’ window, a small one in the stair turret of 
the south transept, is her gift to the Cathedral, offered 
in the spirit and manner in which many of the greatest 
beauties of the ancient cathedrals came into being. In 
the manner of the artisans of the past, the window is 
a contribution of her talents. The window, made by a 
process developed by Mrs. Fields, is unique in material 
and composition. A combination of colored “antiques” 
and glass rods of fine quality and tint were used, cross- 
ing and recrossing in different layers. The technique is 
a complete departure from traditional stained glass 
work, Design, considered the most difficult of the 
stained glass processes in that it requires the firing of 
pigment into the glass, has been introduced here by a 
pattern cut out of a sheet of blackened copper, a re- 
peating quatrefoil. This is imbedded in the layers of 
glass. The need for lead and supporting crossbars has 
been overcome by the exact cutting and perfect fitting 
of each piece of glass so that it is self-supporting when 
held together between two sheets of plate glass. The 
whole fits, with screws, into a metal frame designed 
exactly for the window, with the help of Matthew 
Kirschbaum of the Fred S. Gichner Iron Works, who 
donated his time and talent to the gift. 

Of her window Mrs. Fields writes: After installation 
it was interesting to note the duration of brilliance. Be- 
cause of the varying shapes of the glass at different 
depths within the window, the light seems to meet more 
surfaces throughout a longer period of the day than in 
the case of “flat” (single depth) leaded windows 


Future Gifts 


Very few persons who wish to make a gift to Wash- 
ington Cathedral have the skill to create an offering, as 
Mrs. Fields has done. Yet there are many who want to 
give something and write to Mt. St. Alban requesting 
information as to the needs and opportunities. These 
persons may have in mind anything from a large sum 
to be used for further construction, to a small but sig- 
nificant memorial for a loved one. To meet this latter 
need there are the always needed and welcome plain 
building stones, as well as the chairs, and many hundreds 
of such gifts are made annually. 

There are, however, frequent requests for other types 
of opportunities and the Cathedral authorities have re- 
cently conducted a survey to ascertain what further 
Cathedral furnishings and embellishment could be suit- 


James R. Dunlop Photo 


Heinz Warneke, sculptor of the Last Supper for the Tym- 
panum of the south portal, watches as stone carver Roger 
Morigi works on the base of one of the capitals which divide 
the three scenes in the predella. Behind Mr. Warneke is the 


model from which the carvers work. 


ably suggested to a person wishing to make a gift, and 
what the estimated costs of such gifts would be. 

The study has produced lists, divided into six major 
categories exclusive of additions to the Cathedral struc- 
ture. In each grouping there is considerable range in 
the cost listings; for instance, in stained glass the Cathe- 
dral needs four lancet windows for the clerestory of the 
great choir, each of which would cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $30,000, and it also needs $7,500 for a small two 
lancet window in the south transept gallery. 

A person prefering to give something in wrought iron 
could choose the elevator which is to go from the level 
to the top of the south transept, at a cost of $30,000, 
or a covering for a turret stair light niche at $50. Op- 
portunities in carving and statuary abound, with several 
items needed in the under $500 class; several under 
$5,000, and others considerably higher. Marble flooring 
is needed in many portions of the building and here too, 
costs vary. Mosaics for the walls of the Chapel of the 
Resurrection may be given as panels, costing $7,000. 


And for many, inspired by the beauty of the recently 
installed screens and cases of carved oak in the War 
Memorial Chapel and south transept entrance, a gift 
of wood work will have particular appeal. Here too, 
there are many widely differing opportunities. 

Definite information concerning available gifts may 
be obtained by writing to the Dean’s Office. 





“Behold Iona! 


A Blessing on Each Eye That Seeth It 


HE FAME of Iona is as old as recorded time. 

All down the ages men in their thousands have 

flocked from the world over to this little island 
not four miles square, lying amid the Hebrides some 
fifty miles off the West Coast of Scotland. 

Iona has long been identified with the things of the 
spirit. For, ages before the advent of Christ, it was an 
important centre of Druid worship. Since the coming 
of Columba in 563 it has been a place of pilgrimage so 
venerated that for hundreds of years many of the illus- 
trious of Christendom, unable to make the journey in 
their lifetime, bequeathed their bodies to be buried in 
the Blessed Isle, for “all were ambitious of lying in this 
holy spot.” For more than four hundred years it was the 
burial place of kings and there are records that in the 
Reilig Odhrain lie the bodies of forty-eight crowned 
kings of Scotland, eight kings of Norway, four of Ire- 
land, and at least two of France. Chiefs of the clans, 
princes of the church were also for centuries laid to rest 
here. There can be few places throughout Christendom 


Iona’s ancient cathedral occupies the site believed to have been consecrated ground since the the 


first century. The picture was made on the occasion of Her Majesty's 1956 visit to the 


island shrine. 
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whose soil is so rich in the dust of princes, prelates, and 
saints. 

It was under the influence of Columba that the glory 
and renown of Iona blossomed into full flower. “It de. 
veloped into the most famous centre of Celtic Christian. 
ity, the mother community of numerous monastic houses, 
whence missionaries were dispatched for the conversion 
of Scotland and Northern England, and to which for 
centuries students flocked from all parts of the north.” 

St. Columba was born in 521 in Gartan in County 
Donegal in Ireland. “He was eligible for the kingship 
of Erin according to family, and it would have been 
offered to him if he had not abandoned it to God.” 
Columba studied under the distinguished Finnian of 
Clonard, being ordained to the priesthood in 551. Dur. 
ing his residence in Ireland he founded a number of 
churches and the famous monasteries of Derry and 
Durrow. 


In May 563 he made his way, with twelve disciples, 
across the sea and, on Sat- 
urday the 12th, the eve of 
Pentecost, landed on Iona. 

For thirty-four years, un- 
til his death on the island on 
June 9, 597—the year that 
St. Augustine came to Can- 
terbury—Iona was to be the 
headquarters of this remark- 
able man, prince and priest, 
saint and statesman, man of 
Christ and friend of the 
people, as indefatigable in 
the service of his fellows as 
he was devoted to the offices 


of God. 


He was as concerned with 
well-being of men’s 
bodies as he was for the wel- 
fare of their souls. In a 
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very real sense Columba and his little bands, each of 
ewelve men expert in the practical things of everyday 
life as in those pertaining to eternity, who issued forth 
from the seclusion of the Sacred Isle in their dangerous 
missionary enterprises across the north, brought civiliza- 
tion to Alba. Their missions concerned the whole of 
life—the integration of the spiritual and the material: 
the cure of souls, the science of healing, the cultivation 
of land, the carving of stone and wood, the building of 
houses and ships as well as of churches and monasteries, 
the wroughting of iron, the baking of bread, the work 
of smiths, of fishermen and hunters. 


Wide Concerns 


Columba himself was deeply concerned in the political 
issues of his adopted country and influenced these to 
greater purpose than any man before him. He not only 
converted the north and west of Scotland, established 
Christian colonies in central Scotland and as far afield 
as the east coast of England, but he established the first 
little kingdom of the Scots and set upon the throne 
Aedhan, consecrated as King in Iona, whose lineal de- 
scendant, Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II, today oc- 
cupies the throne of Great Britain. Although only a 
presbyter, Columba reigned supreme over all the churches 
of his order. His power was absolute, and for many 
years after his death “the Abbot and Culdees of ‘Hyona’ 
gained so much on the favour and esteem of the people 
that, even in their cloistered retreats, they were at the 
head of all civil, as well as ecclesiastical, matters.” 


The number of churches actually founded by Columba 
in Scotland may be three hundred. He is said to have 
founded one hundred churches “where the wave fre- 
quents,” many on the islands near Iona. The island be- 
came a place of pilgrimage for those seeking his help, 
prayers, and advice; and for centuries following, by 
thousands seeking to honor his memory. 


To visit Iona is to realize how perfectly the island 
must have suited the needs of Columba and his brothers. 
It enjoyed a mildness of climate and a natural fertility 
favorable to cultivation and the provision of sustenance 
for the community. Yet “its broken surface gave ample 
scope for that devout solitude so greatly craved by the 
teligious of the Gaelic Church.” 

The present monastic buildings are reputed either to 
occupy the site of the church and hutments of Columba’s 
foundation—of which, being of wattle and daub, no 
trace remains—or to be some little distance south of his 
settlement. 

With the victory of the Reformers in Scotland, its 


ancient religious glory was for the time eclipsed, and by 
the order of the Convention of Estates of 1561 the 
abbey and monastic buildings were dismantled—so came 
the years of desolation prophesied by Columba: 


“In Iona of my heart, Iona of my love, 
Instead of monks’ voices shall be lowing of cattle.” 


In 1899, George, Eighth Duke of Argyll, gave the cathe- 
dral and abbey to the Church of Scotland. The cathe- 
dral was restored by the Church of Scotland through 
public subscription, between 1902 and 1910: in 1938 the 
Iona community began the restoration of the remaining 
abbey buildings. The cathedral must be the only church 
in Christendom which has been so re-dedicated that it 
may be used by all branches of Christ’s Church. 

On August 12, 1956, Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II 
and his Royal Highness Prince Philip attended divine 
service in Iona Cathedral to mark the completion of 
the rebuilding of the main part of the abbey buildings 
by the Iona Community, a brotherhood of ministers and 
craftsmen under the leadership of the Rt. Rev. Sir 
George McLeod, Bart., M.C., D.D., who in March of 
last year was appointed Chaplain to Her Majesty in 


Scotland. 


So may Columba’s further prophecy be fulfilled: 
“In Iona of my heart, Iona of my love, 

Instead of monks’ voices shall be lowing of cattle, 
But ere the world come to an end 

Iona shall be as it was.” 
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St. Barbara in hutna Hora 


By Enrico C. S. MoLnar 


UNIQUE gothic church, teaching through its 

eloquent architectural disposition the doctrine of 

the Trinity, graces the promonotory above the 
city of Kutna Hora. 

When the foundation stone of the grand St. Vitus 
Cathedral in Prague was laid in 1344, Kutna Hora was 
an insignificant little village in east central Bohemia. 
Yet, forty-four years later, Kutna Hora laid the first 
stone of its outstanding cathedral. What happened 
during those intervening years to have made this artistic 
adventure possible? 

There is nothing grandiose about the landscape of cen- 
tral Bohemia; its voice is rather on the quiet side. There 
are io snowcapped mountains; only rolling hills and 
meadows of an unpretentious region; no sharp profiles, 
only furrowed fields; no broad rivers, only quiet brooks 
and placid ponds with white geese reflecting the skies. 
Into this setting came the Cistercians who founded a 
monastery in Sedlec in A.D. 1142. Under Abbot Henry 
(1280) it became a wealthy ecclesiastical center of cul- 
ture, with a magnificent church built in the style of 
contemporary gothic cathedrals. 

A chance discovery of silver, toward the end of the 
thirteenth century, raised a mighty rival to Sedlec, the 
town of Kutna Hora (Mine Mount). Around A.D. 
1300 the town became protected by the “jus regale mon- 
tanorum” of King Wenceslas II. Mine offices and a 
tribunal were established in the community. In 1308 
it was elevated to a royal city with the title of “Jewel 
of the Realm.” In these short years it had become the 
minting center not only for the Kingdom of Bohemia 
but for the Holy Roman Empire of the German nation 
as well. Beautiful ducats and Bohemian grossi coined in 
Kutna Hora spread the fame of this medieval boom- 
town far and wide. This phenomenally rapid growth 
of the new community brought it a succession of wealth 
and political significance. 

It was not long before Kutna Hora was called “the 
second city of the kingdom” because of the number of 
its inhabitants and the enormous revenues which accrued 


to it from its privileged position. It actually became the 
second capital of the kingdom, with the kings residing 
a good part of their time in the Little Castle of Kutna 
Hora. It was here that, in 1409, the Bohemian reformer 
John Hus persuaded Wenceslas IV to issue the Decree 
of Kutna Hora, establishing the reform of Prague Uni- 
versity. 


This favored position of the royal city is reflected in 
the buildings, profane and sacred, which adorn it. The 
royal castle, the Italian court, burghers’ mansions, the 
palace of the royal mint--master, and numerous churches 
all bear eloquent testimony to an opulent era. 


The most outstanding edifice of this period is the 
Church of St. Barbara, erected on the highest spot of 
the city, and almost over an older miners’ chapel, the 
Church of the Holy Sacrament. St. Barbara represents 
the most important monument of late Gothic in Bohemia. 
Indicative of the boom-like growth of the city is the 
evidence that the building of St. Barbara was begun at 
a time when the other large gothic church, the parish 
church and deanery of St. James, had not yet been 
completed. The burghers very definitely wanted to dis- 
play the wealth and independence of their city and to 
rival Prague in impressive edifices. 


Of Two Styles 


The building was begun in 1388. By 1404 the chancel 
and double ambulatory were completed. This part of 
the church, quite massive, with narrow windows and a 
system of concentric side chapels and buttresses, was 
constructed under the influence of the Prague Cathedral 
School of St. Vitus, the cathedral of Magdeburg and 
the cathedrals of the French Midi, especially in the ar- 
rangement of the concentric ring of ambulatory chapels. 
By the time the transepts were completed, Kutna Hora 
had become engulfed by the Hussite Reformation of 
the 15th century. The city espoused the Hussite cause 
wholeheartedly. For some forty years of the first un 
settled period of religious conditions in the country, not 
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much was added to the church. Around 1480 Kutna 
Hora became the seat of the Utraquist dean. With this 
elevation, the building progressed rapidly, incorporating 
elements of restraint expressive of the Hussite temper. 
The church became endowed with beautiful chalices and 


rare books. 


In 1483, under the direction of Michel 


Smisek, royal intendant and director of the fabric, the 
triforium and the roof were completed. The nave was 


extended and completed in 
five years by Matthias 
Rejsek of Prague. He built 
the magnificent vault, the 
fying buttresses, and the 
unique tri-peaked roof sym- 
bolizing the Holy Trinity. 
An outstanding altar screen 
was installed in 1497 to ac- 
company the beautiful 
wooden carved stalls pre- 
sented to the church by King 
George of Podiebrad around 
1470. 

In time, Kutna Hora be- 
came an Utraquist ecclesi- 
astical center second only 
to Prague. There exists a 
tare copy of the printed 
Czech Kutna Hora Bible of 
1489 with a colophon illus- 
tration containing the revised 
coat-of-arms of the city. The 
shield, held by two miners, 
has in the center the Eucha- 
ristic Chalice, symbol of the 
Utraquist Church,  sur- 
mounted by the crown of 
the realm, held by the im- 
perial eagle on the one side 
and by the royal Bohemian 
lion on the other side. The 
initial W stands for Wlad- 
islaus II (1471-1516), suc- 
cessor to King George of 
Podiebrad and benefactor of 
the city. 

Overshadowing the older 
church of St. James, St. Bar- 
bara became a sort of pro- 


cathedral. 


especially since 


it served as chief church for several Italian Utraquist 
bishops. The Hussites of Bohemia held firmly to the 
doctrine of apostolic succession. Since, at one time, they 
had no bishops of their own, they invited to Bohemia 
Agostino Luciano of the noble family De Bessariis of 
Vicenza, who was bishop of the poor Latin Diocese of 
the Island of Santorino, or Thyra, among the Cyclades. 
(Continued on page 30) 
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Kutnd Hora’s St. Barbara. From an old woodcut. The tri-peaked roof suggests the Trinity. 
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CAashington 
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Chronicles 


Canon McGregor to be Newark Dean 


The Rev. Robert F. McGregor, a canon of the Cathe- 
dral since December, 1955, left Washington last month 
to go to Newark, New Jersey, where he is now serving 
as dean of the diocesan cathedral, Trinity. He succeeded 
the Very Rev. John Coburn, who is now dean of the 
Episcopal Theological School in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Canon McGregor’s resignation from the Cathedral 
clergy staff was accepted with regret by Bishop Dun, 
Dean Sayre, and the chapter. During his two years at 
Mt. St. Alban he had made many friends, but more 
than that, he had brought many new friends to the 
Cathedral. In his capable hands was the planning and 
direction of the greater part of the 50th anniversary 
observance. His was the inspiration and direction which 
made possible the exhibits and the conferences which 
focused nationwide interest on the Cathedral as leaders 
in foreign affairs, economic fields, nuclear energy, edu- 
cation, and religion convened on the hill. 

In addition to his work at the Cathedral Canon Mc- 
Gregor maintained active membership on the advisory 
board of the Church and Group Life Laboratories, a 
series of year-round workshops which are part of the 
national program of the Department of Christian Edu- 
cation of the Episcopal Church, and served as chairman 
of the Department of Christian Social Relations in the 
Diocese of Washington. 

Missed at the Cathedral too will be his wife, Mary 
Lou, an active member of the Altar Guild and a very 
popular Cathedral Aide, familiar to many, many visitors, 
and their two youngsters, Tim and Susan. 


* *K * 


War Memorial Altar 


The altar in the War Memorial Chapel was given by 
Mr. and Mrs. Shaun Kelly of Richmond and Boston, 


Massachusetts, as a thank offering for the safe return 
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from World War II of three sons and a son-in-law, Ip 
THe Ace report of the dedication of the chapel and 
altar the final “s” was left off the word sons, making jt 
appear that only one son had been included in the 
thanksgiving. All three Kelly sons, with their wives, were 
present with Mr. and Mrs. Kelly at the dedication sery. 
ice, which had an additional family significance for 
them, being the forty-fifth anniversary of their parents 
marriage. 
x x 


Christmas at the Cathedral 


The Christmas services of the Cathedral schools, held 
before vacations started, opened the Christmas season 
on the close. The two upper schools, St. Albans and 
N.C.S. had Christmas service in the great choir on De. 
cember 18. Two days later the elementary school, Beav- 
voir, held its traditional nativity service in Bethlehem 
Chapel. That same morning a service was held in the 
great choir for all members of the working staff, and 
that afternoon the annual creche service, attended by 
children living in the neighborhood of Mt. St. Alban 
and/or related to staff members, took place in the Chil- 
dren’s Chapel. 

The Cathedral’s traditional “Vigil of Christmas” be- 
gan at 11 p.m. Christmas Eve with a half-hour organ 
recital by Richard W. Dirksen, associate organist, fol- 
lowed by carols sung by the Cathedral Choir of Men 
and Boys. Bishop Dun preached at the service of Holy 
Communion which followed and was carried on tele- 
vision and radio to all parts of the nation. On Christ- 
mas Day Bishop Dun was the celebrant and Dean Sayre 
the preacher at the 11 a.m. telecast service. 

On Christmas afternoon the choir of St. Andrew’s 
Ukranian Orthodox Church, a congregation that regu- 
larly worships in the Chapel of St. Joseph of Arimathea, 
sang carols as their Christmas present to the Cathedral. 

“The Festival of the Seven Lessons and Carols” was 
presented by the Cathedral Choir on the Sunday before 
Christmas for the fifth consecutive year. This service, 
which proclaims the story of the fall and redemption 
of man through readings from scriptures and singing 
of carols, reaches its climax when the coming of Christ 
is stated. Included in the special music were two com- 
positions by Washington musicians, “Hark! the Glad 
Sound!” by Paul Callaway, Cathedral organist and 
choirmaster, and “Psalm for Christmas Day” by Mr. 
Dirksen. 

On the Sunday after Christmas Heinrich Schutz 
oratorio, “The Christmas Story,” described by the com- 
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poser as a major work requiring “a well appointed 
princely choir for the inventions to achieve their proper 
effect” was presented at 4 p.m. Mr. Callaway conducted 
the full choir in the interpretation of this seventeenth 
century work, with Richard Dirksen, treble; Armand 
Harkless, tenor; and Donn Philip Crane, baritone; as 
soloists. Participating in the presentation were several 
members of the National Symphony Orchestra. 


*k > 


Cathedral Open Day and Night 


For the first time in its history Washington Cathe- 
dral is now open 24 hours a day. The register of persons 
coming to the Cathedral for private devotions, prayer, 
and meditation between 5 p.m. and 11:30 p.m. during 
past years has been steadily increasing until at the pres- 
ent time approximately 200 persons each month come to 
the Cathedral’s Bethlehem Chapel. 

Prior to the installation of Dean Sayre in 1951, the 
entire Cathedral was closed at 5 o'clock. His first act 
as dean was to arrange for an extra guard so that Beth- 
lehem Chapel could be kept open until 11 p.m. At the 
same time he planned to have the Cathedral open 24 
hours a day as soon as the necessary funds became avail- 
able. 

The 1958 sustaining fund campaign went over the top 
making it possible for the Cathedral to meet, literally, 
the obligation set forth in its constitution, to be “. . . a 
House of Prayer for all people, for ever free and open, 
welcoming all who enter its doors. . . .” 

2 


*K ok 


The Rev. James Henderson 


Services for the Rev. James Henderson, for forty 
years mathematics and sacred studies teacher and ath- 
letic coach at St. Albans School, and for many years an 
honorary canon of the Cathedral, were held in the 
Cathedral on January 23, with the Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, 
Bishop of Washington; the Rev. Charles Martin, head- 
master, and the Rev. Albert H. Lucas, former head- 
master, officiating. 

“Pop” Henderson, as he was known to generations of 
St. Albans students, joined the school staff after doing 
missionary work in South Dakota and Washington for 
several years following his graduation from Berkeley 
Divinity School. He was also a graduate of the Taft 
School and of Trinity College and was a member of the 
all time “great” teams of these schools. In South 
Dakota, with the blessing of his bishop, he combined 
his missionary work with serving as athletic coach for 
the University of South Dakota. 
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At the St. Albans anniversary convocation last fall 
Mr. Henderson received a gold medal with a citation 
which read in part: “As a teacher, he was understanding 
and patient, yet demanding and firm . . . as a coach of 
football, basketball and baseball, he taught the players 
the skills he himself possessed as one of the great ath- 
letes of his generation . . . as a Christian gentleman, he 
influenced the lives of all... .” 


Several years ago alumni established the James Hen- 
derson Scholarship Fund at St. Albans in his honor. 


> * * 


The Busy Dean 


The Very Rev. Francis B. Sayre, Jr., dean, returned 
to Washington early in February after spending a month 
in the Far East. The purpose of his trip was to serve 
as technical advisor to the chief of Air Force chaplains 
concerning religious programs for members of the Air 
Force stationed in the Pacific area and to confer with 
chaplains regarding moral and morale conditions. 


The thirty-day mission took the Dean to Hawaii, the 
Marianas Islands, Guam, Tokyo, Seoul, Okinawa, 
Manila, and Hong Kong. 


During his absence Dean Sayre was appointed by 
Judge Orman W. Ketcham to serve as a member of the 
Juvenile Court Advisory Committee of the District of 
Columbia. The committee acts as a liaison between 
the community and the Juvenile Court, advises the 
court on community problems, recommends modifica- 
tions or improvements in the court as needed, and en- 
gages in long range studies of court and community 
problems. 

x * 


Parish Gift to Cathedral 


Dean Sayre was the speaker at the Every Member 
Canvass dinner held at his former parish, St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church in East Cleveland, Ohio. Shortly 
after his return to the Cathedral he received from the 
parish treasurer a check in the amount of $500.00 rep- 
resenting special gifts made to the Cathedral at the time 
of St. Paul’s canvass. The offering was entirely spon- 
taneous and represented a most unusual and generous 
tribute of affection and good will on the part of his 
former parishioners. 


ok ok 


U. D. C. Service 
The United Daughters of the Confederacy, District 


of Columbia Division, laid a wreath in the Lee-Jackson 
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Bay of the Cathedral immediately following evensong 
on January 19. The occasion marked the 151st birthday 
of Robert E. Lee, and the January birthdays of Stone- 
wall Jackson, and of Lt. Matthew Fontaine Maury, the 
latter known to Americans as the “Pathfinder of the 
Seas.” 


Beauvoir Building 


Beauvoir, the Cathedral Elementary School, will dedi- 
cate an addition to its nursery school this spring, nam- 
ing it for the late Ruth Miller Green, a National Cathe- 
dral School alumna who was for 23 years school secre- 
tary at Beauvoir. The name was selected by parents 
of children who knew and loved Miss Green. 

The addition will make possible the expansion of the 
nursery school from 30 to 50 children, thus bringing its 
enrollment in line with the regular classes in the ele- 
mentary school. It includes two new classrooms, de- 
signed for ten pupils each, as well as additional play 
rooms, bath rooms, offices, rest, and storage rooms. A 
special request for $25,000, the bulk of the cost of the 
new building, has been raised by parents of children in 
the school. 

Xk xk 


Theological Education Sunday 


An evening service for all young persons in the Dio- 
cese of Washington was held in the Cathedral on Janu- 
ary 26. Canon Frederick H. Arterton, associate warden 
of the College of Preachers, was the preacher, and par- 
ticipating in the conduct of the service were Bishop 
Dun, the Rev. John C. Harris of the diocesan youth 
division, three representatives of the Diocesan Youth 
Council, and the president of the American University 
Canterbury Club. 

The preacher at the morning service was the Very 
Rev. Charles H. Harris, dean of Seabury-Western 
Theological Seminary. 

*k 


Special Music 


The Smith College Freshman Choristers sang at the 
Cathedral evensong service on the first Sunday on Feb- 
ruary, presenting “Marienlied” by Johann Eccard, “Veni 
Creator Spiritus” by Hector Berlioz and “Vesper 
Hymns,” under the direction of Ruth Ring. 

Immediately following the regular service an organ 
recital was played by Gerald Hamilton, organist and 
choirmaster at Grace Cathedral in Topeka, Kansas. 
The recital was sponsored by the District of Columbia 
Branch of the National League of American Penwomen. 
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Barrons 


Annual Meeting in April 


The annual meeting of the National Cathedral Asso- 
ciation will be held at the Cathedral April 8-10. All 
regional chairmen are urged to note this change in date 
and to make their plans accordingly to be in Washing- 
ton, with their co-chairmen or vice chairmen for the 
business meetings. They are also invited to ask as many 
other interested parish chairmen and committee mem- 
bers as can do so to come to the Cathedral and take part 
in the open meetings and other events. 

On Tuesday, April 8, the board of trustees will meet 
in the afternoon. The next two days will be devoted to 
workshops, report meetings, and a general program 
planned to make the life of the Cathedral and the work 
of the association more meaningful to the chairmen and 
members in attendance. 


Program for Annual Meeting 
Tuesday, April 8 
2:30 p.m. Meeting of the Board of Trustees—Cathe- 
dral Library. 
6:30 p.m. Dinner—College of Preachers, for the Trus- 
tees, given by the NCA. 
Wednesday, April 9 
9:00-9:30 a.m. Registration—College of Preachers. 
10:00 a.m. Holy Communion —Great Choir of the 
Cathedral. 


Immediately thereafter there will be two tours of the 


Cathedral. 


1) for those who are attending for the first time; 


2) showing new construction, and plans for the future. 
12:30 p.m. Lunch—Satterlee Hall. 

2:00-4:00 p.m. “Workshop”—for training of leader- 
ship on N.C.A. programs. 

Evensong in the Cathedral. 

Tea with Mrs. Angus Dun at Bishop’s 
House. 

Dinner at the Sulgrave Club, Hostesses, 
The Washington Committee. 
Speaker—The Hon. Robert B. Anderson, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


4:00 p.m. 
4:30 p.m. 


7:30 p.m. 
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Thursday, April 10 
7:30 a.m. Holy Communion—Bethlehem Chapel. 
9:30 a.m. General Meeting—for all delegates—Cathe. 
dral Library. David E. Finley, president, 
presiding. 
Report of “Workshop” by appointed ob 
servers. 
12:30 p.m. Lunch—Satterlee Hall. 
Meeting after lunch in Satterlee Hall for 
trustees and delegates. Two-minute reports 
from all regional chairmen or alternates. 
4:00 p.m. Evensong. 
4:30 p.m. Tea with Mrs. Francis B. Sayre Jr.—The 
Deanery. 


*K * 


Washington Committee 


A meeting of the Washington Committee of the 
N.C.A. was held in the Cathedral Library on February 
3. Present to discuss the plans for the Annual Meeting 
in April were Mrs. E. R. Finkenstaedt, Mrs. J. B. 
deSibour, Mrs. James Barnes, Mrs. Carroll Perry Jr., 
Mrs. Peter Frelinghuysen, Mrs. W. Stuart Symington, 
Mrs. R. B. Nimick, Mrs. Alfred Zimmerman, Mrs. 
Harold Kelleran, Mrs. Leonard Elsted, Mrs. Francis B. 
Sayre, Jr., and Miss Lucy Mackall. The following com- 
mittees and their chairmen have been appointed: Mrs. 
deSibour, planning committee; Mrs. Francis Hunter, 
registration: Mrs. Edmund D. Graves, dinner at the 
Sulgrave Club; Mrs. Barnes, trustees dinner at the Col- 
lege of Preachers; and Miss Mackall, transportation. 

* 
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Executive Secretary 


Mrs. Alexander Clinton Zabriskie, widow of the be 
loved dean of Virginia Theological Seminary, has been 
appointed executive secretary of the National Cathedral 
Association, succeeding Mrs. Kevin Keegan whose resig: 
nation was accepted late last year. Mrs. Zabriskie as- 
sumed her new duties on the first of January. 

Mrs. Zabriskie was born and brought up in Phila 


delphia, where her father was a Presbyterian minister fot 
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Hessler Studio 


Mrs. Alexander Zabriskie 


forty years. She is a graduate of Bryn Mawr and taught 
school for several years before her marriage in 1925. 
From that time until Dean Zabriskie’s death, she lived 
at the seminary in Alexandria, but now makes her home 
in the Georgetown section of Washington. 

The three Zabriskie sons are all Episcopal clergymen. 
George II is curate of St. Thomas’ Church in New 
New York City. Philip Tyler is executive secretary of 
the National Council’s department of college work; and 
Alexander Jr. is assistant at St. Matthew’s Church in 
Fairbanks, Alaska. A daughter, Mrs. F. Coit Johnson, 
lives in New York City. 


Grosse Pointe Tea 


Mrs. Theodore O. Wedel was guest of honor and 
speaker at a tea given March 4 in Grosse Pointe, Michi- 
gan, by Mrs. Alexander Wiener, regional chairman for 
Eastern Michigan. Always one of the Cathedral’s most 
successful and beloved ambassadors, Mrs. Wedel de- 
scribed some of the year’s major services and programs 
at the Cathedral and spoke of the plans for observing 
the association’s 25th anniversary by the erection of an 
outer aisle bay to be made possible through gifts of 
N.C.A. members throughout the world. 
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Chairman Bereaved 


The sympathy of her many friends in the association 
is extended to Mrs. Houghton P. Metcalf, whose hus- 
band died late in January after a brief illness. Mrs. 
Metcalf, who is the N.C.A. regional chairman for North- 
ern Virginia, has served the Cathedral in many other 
ways and has recently been the Building Committee’s 
special envoy in connection with art work being done in 


Europe for the Cathedral. 


a -s 
Virginia Day Visitors 


Under the leadership of Mrs. Demas T. Graw, 
N.C.A. vice chairman for Northern Virginia, a group 
of pilgrims from Charlottesville visited the Cathedral 
on Virginia Day, March 2, when the state’s flag was 
carried in procession and special prayers asked for the 
people and government of that state. Seats were re- 
served for them at the 11 a.m. service and a special 
guide took them through the building afterwards. 
Through the kindness of the rector of St. Albans 
Church, the Rev. Dr. Felix Kloman, the group had 
coffee and their own sandwiches in the guild hall there 
and later listened to a talk by Mrs. Wedel, who spoke 
on various phases of the Cathedral’s life. 


* *e x 
Cathedral Services 


It may be of interest in this column, to print, as far 
as we can, the program for the services to be held in the 
Cathedral. These are so varied that it will be of interest 
to many people for many reasons. 


March 16—11 a.m. Preacher—The Very Rev. Eric N. Por- 
ter Goff, Dean of Portsmouth Cathedral, England. 

March 23—4 p.m. The Muskingum College Choir. 

March 24—8 p.m. The Washington and Cathedral Choral 
Societies Concert. Handel’s “Israel in Egypt.” 

April 4—Good Friday. The Three-Hour service. The Rt. 
Rev. William E. Marmion, Bishop of Southwest Virginia. 

April 6—Easter Day—11. am. The Rt. Rev. Henry Knox 
Sherrill, preacher. 

April 6—4 p.m. The Princeton University Choir. Followed 
by an organ recital by Philip Gehring of Davidson, N. C. 

April 13—11 a.m. Dedication of new flag from Tennessee. 

April 13—4 p.m. The choir of the United States Naval Acad- 
emy. The lessons will be read by Admiral Arleigh Burke. 

April 20—11 a.m. “College Day.” Preacher, Dr. A. C. Jacobs, 
President of Trinity College. 
Alumni of Trinity, Hobart and Kenyon colleges will 
read parts of the service, and there will be a reception 
for the alumni after the service. 

April 20-—4 p.m. Canon Raven of England will preach. 
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April 27—11 a.m. “Kirkin’ 0’ the Tartan.” Preacher, The 
Rev. J. Ernest Summerville, First Presbyterian Church, 


Philadelphia. 


May 4—11 a.m. The Rev. Canon Colin Cuttell, preacher, 
Southwark Cathedral, London Bridge, England. 

May 4—4 p.m. Pre-convention (diocesan) service. 

May 

May 11—4 p.m. Neighborhood ecumenical service. 

May 18—4 p.m. Girl’s Friendly Service. 

May 25—4 p.m. Massing of the Colors. 

May 


11—11 a.m. Armed Forces service. 


29—8 p.m. Washington and Cathedral Choral Societies 
singing B-Minor Mass by J. S. Bach. 


June 1-3—Commencement Exercises — National 


School for Girls. 


Cathedral 


Special Tour 


A group of women from St. Stephen’s Church, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, visited the Cathedral early this month 
on a special tour arranged by Mrs. C. W. Alley. The 
group was met by Mrs. William J. Howard, chief Cathe- 
dral aide, and taken through the building. Following 
lunch at a nearby restaurant, the women attended the 
National Capital Flower Shows. 


Gift to N.C.A. Bay 


Virginia-born Lady Astor made one of the first gifts 
to the National Cathedral Association’s building stone 
fund for the erection of the N.C.A. Bay. On a recent 
visit to the Cathedral she was so impressed with its 
beauty and symbolic meaning for the nation’s capital 
city that she subscribed ten plain building stones to be 
placed in memory of Archdeacon Frederick Neve, Al- 
bemarle County, Virginia. 


Needlepoint Slides 


Four sets of color slides of the Cathedral needlepoint 
will shortly be available for loan from the N.C.A. office. 
The demand for these pictures and the accompanying 
descriptive script is so heavy that reservations must be 
made at least two months in advance of the showing 
date. The slide set now includes all of the beautiful 
needlepoint worked for the Cathedral. 

All Cathedral slides and films are now being handled 
by the National Cathedral Association office and re- 


quests should be addressed to the Executive Secretary, 
Mrs. A. C. Zabriskie. 


ot. 


Barbara in Kutna Hora 


(Continued from page 23) 


This Italian prelate viewed sympathetically the Hus. 
site cause, and in 1482, at their invitation, went to Bo. 
hemia. He made his residence in Kutna Hora where he 
ordained a number of Utraquist priests. He was suc. 
ceeded by another Italian bishop, Filippo de Villa Nova 
of Modena, titular bishop of Sidon, who died in 1507, 
During his administration, in 1502, the first archdea- 
con was installed in Kutna Hora, Savtomir Zrubek. 
Prior to coming to Kutna Hora, Svatomir was canon 
at St. Appollinaris in Prague. He was a wealthy hu- 
manist, sincerely interested in learning and in the lit- 
urgical reforms of the Utraquist Church of Bohemia. 
It happened during the administration of Svatomir that 
the archdeanery was promoted to the status of consis- 
tory, almost independent of Prague, jurisdiction. This 
became quite important during subsequent events when 
the Prague Consistory of the Utraquist Church became 
overly subservient to the romanizing imperial court. 


The Church Today 
Today, the Church of St. Barbara of Kutna Hora 


remains a beautiful late gothic monument of the Hus- 
site Reformation. It offers a magnificent view of the 
spacious interior of five naves; externally, th  three- 
spired church sits like a crown surmounting a truly 
royal city. But the church remains tragically unfinished. 
In 1543 a chronicler reported, “the donkey ceased to 
bray.” The “donkey” was the name given to the oldest 
and richest silver mine. In 1543 water flooded the mine. 
In 1582 pstilence played the dance of death. And in 
1620 the forces of the Counter-Reformation and the 
Inquisition obliterated religious freedom in Bohemia. 
Nothing has been added to the church since 1595. 


No longer the “second city of the kingdom,” Kutna 
Hora, quietly brooding over its meteoric rise to glory 
in the past, and contemplating the vanity of vanities of 
wealth and power, still remains the “Jewel of Bohe- 
mia,” a beautiful memento of happier days and strong: 
er faith. 
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George Wharton Pepper 


(Continued from page 13) 


A few years ago (this is rather dangerous ground) 
[ wasn’t corresponding with the Bishop of Pennsylvania 
or the Bishop of Maryland or the Bishop of Delaware, 
but there was a bishop somewhere with whom I had a 
very extensive correspondence because he felt that one 
should not be seeking any assistance for Washington 
Cathedral in the particular domain within which he 
tuled, and telegrams, letters, and constant correspond- 
ence went on. 


The Extra Mile 


I had tried to remain most pertinaciously courteous 
and unyielding, and he threw the canons of the Council 
of Nicaea and everything else at me. Finally in despera- 
tion I spoke to Senator Pepper. I said, “I can’t do any- 
thing with this man. Won’t you take him on?” And 
like everything, he took him right on and carried on 
this correspondence for some while. 


I wish I had it here. I remember the charming letter 
with which Senator Pepper concluded these months of 
correspondence suggesting—I think he recalled a book 
in an old library with some title, it must have been a 
\7th Century title, “A Controversy to End All Contro- 
versies,” or something to that effect—suggesting that 
pethaps now they would write this subject off and think 
of more important matters such as the time of high tide 
at Northeast Harbor. But that was characteristic of 
Senator Pepper, always taking more than his share of 
the load, always there, giving care and thought to every 
subject and bringing to every subject that extraordinary 
facility with words, that power to gather up the essence 
of the matter and bring it to a conclusion. 


Of course, deeper than all of these things have been 
the depth and the breadth of his dedication to this 
cause. Why he has given so much to it is for him to 
say if he wishes, though we are not asking anything 
of him or of anybody what he wishes to say in response 
to our gratitude for him. I would just suspect that at 
least one way one could express why he has given so 
much is that he has seen in this what could be put into 
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words in the language of one of his favorite authors, 
Edith Hamilton, whom he quotes in his autobiography 
when she is speaking about the imponderables of high 
civilization, the hidden things that underlie and under- 
gird any lofty, sustained, wholesome, uplifted life of 
man, the hidden things that Senator Pepper has been 
concerned to build into the fabric of our common life. 

The most precious things in our inheritance, our 
loftiest faith and devotion, our most precious memories 
and our most outreaching human hopes, to build these 
into the fabric of our life in outward and visible form 
at the very center of our American life, that he has 
seen in this Cathedral in Washington, a chance to do 
that. 

He has wanted to build these things into the sub- 
stance of our common life because they had been built 
into the fabric of his life, and he knew how much they 
had done to sustain and direct and lift him up. 

For all these things, dear friend, we honor you and 
thank you, and praise God that we have lived in your 
time, and that He has let you share this service with us. 


Children’s Chapel 


Marble flooring here, as well as in many other sec- 
tions of Washington Cathedral, was executed by the 


STANDARD ART, MARBLE, AND TILE CO., Inc. 


117 D ST., N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. Tele. NA. 7-7413 
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student Mr. George was in charge of Episcopal churches 
in three neighboring towns, serving as lay reader, then 
as deacon, and in 1941, as priest in charge at Galion, 
7 2 al Caakt Bucyrus, and Shelby. Three years, 1941-1943 as curate 
U Lathedra otall of St. Paul’s Church in Akron followed before his sety. 
ice, 1943 to 1946, as a chaplain in the United States 
Naval Reserve. 


New Canon Is Named 


After the war Mr. George was called to Defiance, 
Ohio, where he was rector of Grace Church until 1950, 
The Rev. Robert A. George joined the Cathedral the year in which he went to Ashtabula as rector of St, 
clergy staff on March 1, succeeding the Rev. Robert  Peter’s Church, the cure from which he came to the 
McGregor, who resigned to become dean of Trinity Cathedral. 

Cathedral, Newark, New Jersey. Announcement of Mr. Canon George served for several years in the field 
department of the Diocese of Ohio. He is a former fel- 

low of the College of Preachers. 


Mrs. George is the former Christine Virginia Thomp. 
son. The Georges are living at 3509 Woodley Road, 
directly across the street from the Cathedral close, with 
their seven year old daughter. 


THE FINEST COSTS NO MORE 


For over a hundred years the people of 
Washington have depended on Joseph 
Gawler’s Sons in time of bereavement. Over 
the generations, Gawler’s has built and main- 
tained a tradition of service... reverent, fitting 
and beautiful. It has been our constant effort 

. our duty, to maintain the standard in 
which the finest families have placed their 
implicit trust. 


a century 


jo 


The Rev. Robert Adams George SSE FRSss 
JOSEPH 


ld 
George’s appointment as a Cathedral canon was made (AWLER’S 


SONS, INC. 
by Bishop Dun and Dean Sayre early in January. FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


eye 


yee 


Born in Mechanicstown, Ohio, Mr. George received 
his B.A. degree from Mount Union College, Alliance, 1756 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W. (Just West of the White House) 
Ohio, and attended Bexley Hall, the theological school Telephones Histend: O6018 
of Kenyon College in Gambier, Ohio. He was graduated 
in 1940 with the degree of Bachelor of Divinity, and 
was ordained that same year. While still a theology 
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New Chapter Members 


(Continued from page 9) 


Nassau, Netherlands; and the Order of Leopold, Bel- 
gium. 

In 1946 he was chairman of the executive committee 
of the Washington Cathedral Building Fund which 
made possible the first postwar construction program 
at the Cathedral. He has been a trustee of Children’s 
Hospital and the Y.W.C.A. and director of the District 
of Columbia Boy Scout Council and the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Lloyd Symington, a brother-in-law of Mr. Glover, is 
a member of St. Albans Church and served for two 
years as chairman of the annual Building and Sustain- 
ing Fund appeal for the Cathedral. He is a graduate of 
Princeton and received the LL.D. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia in 1939. 

After two and one-half years with the law firm of 
Millbank, Tweed and Hope in New York, Mr. Syming- 
ton went to the office of the general counsel of the War 
Production Board, remaining there for four years. He 
then went into private practice with the firm now known 
as Fowler, Leva, Hawes and Symington. 

Mr. Symington is a member of the board of governors 
of St. Albans School and was chairman 1955-1957. He 
is also a member of the boards of the Potomac School, 
the National Symphony Orchestra Association, and the 
Washington Home Rule Committee. 





Write for Prices 


Virginia School Equipment Company, Inc. 
104 South Foushee Street Richmond, Virginia 











MEMORIAL 
AND 
THANKSGIVING 
CHAIRS 

Washington Cathedral 


needs many new chairs. 


The chair selected and 
pictured here is especially 
adapted for Cathedral use. 


Ten dollars will place such a chair in the Cathe- 
dral immediately. 


A brass plate designating the donor or person 
honored will be fastened to the chair and the 
names inscribed in the Cathedral's Book of Re- 
membrance. 





| would like to place new chair(s) in 
Washington Cathedral and enclose $10.00 for each 
chair. 


Ce 


Attach brass plate as follows: 


PRESENTED BY 


IN MEMORY OF 


IN HONOR OF 


Make checks payable 
WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 


MOUNT SAINT ALBAN 
WASHINGTON 16, D. C. 
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CUNGEHS 
Laundry 


Notes From the Editor's Desk 


As the National Cathedral Association enters upon 
the twenty-fifth year of its “formal” existence, it seems 
fitting to try to pay some honor to the man who is in 
a certain sense its founder. Long before N.C.A. became 
an incorporated organization George Wharton Pepper 
was establishing the patterns which have guided so many 
Washington Cathedral friends in the intervening years. 


When the First Bishop of Washington sought means 
to meet the payments on his inspired investment, he 
found Mr. Pepper ready to help the Cathedral cause. 
Thus it came about that Bishop Satterlee, with Mr. 
Pepper’s assistance, began to locate Cathedral friends 
in several big cities and to approach them for the support 
so sorely needed for the success of the Cathedral enter- 
prise. These persons, their gifts to the Cathedral having 
done much to make possible the lifting of the mortgage 
on the land, continued their interest in the project and 
became the nuclei of groups who told the story of the 
coming Cathedral to their friends. And it was from 
these early beginnings that the idea of a nation-wide 
organization of Washington Cathedral friends, pledged 
to the support and expansion of its ministry and build- 
ing, came into being. 

Today, as the Cathedral enters its second half cen- 
tury, it is a privilege indeed to be able to publish Bish- 
op Dun’s tribute to the Father of N.C.A. and to add 
a heart-felt “Amen” to the admiration and love the 
Bishop so admirably expresses. 


Although a thirty-third birthday does not have the 
universal appeal of a fiftieth or even a twenty-fifth, 
this seems as good a time as any to say “thank you” 
to the Monumental Printing Company where, for all 
of its thirty-three years of publication, THE CATHE- 
pRAL AcE has been printed. To the patience and skill 
of three generations of Fergusons, the founder of the 
firm, the present head, John Ferguson; and his son, 
John IV, this magazine owes a large percentage of any 
virtues it may have. The firm’s devotion to the Cathe- 
dral and to THe Ace have meant high quality and 
low costs, and we are convinced that this will continue 
to be true. Present conditions, however, have made 
some adjustment imperative, and after careful study of 
the problem, it has been decided to continue the high 
grade paper which has always distinguished THe Ace, 
while cutting the number of pages. For this reason this 
and future issues will consist of thirty-six pages, four 
less than have been customary in recent years. 
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St. John's Nottingham 


(Continued from page 7) 


will be made of material used for the fald-stool in West- 
minster Abbey at the Coronation of Queen Elizabeth II. 


World Representation 


St. John’s is to be furnished with a wealth of smaller 
objects which have come from many parts of the world. 
These have a double significance. Firstly, they will com- 
memorate the fact that St. John’s was the first church 
to be consecrated during 1958—Lambeth Year. During 
this year the bishops of the Anglican Communion all 
over the world will come to Britain to discuss points of 
doctrine and order. Secondly, the vicar was anxious 
that the congregation should have before it visual re- 
minders of the world-wide unity of the Christian Church. 
He therefore asked a number of Anglican dioceses over- 
seas if they would give some object, not necessarily 
costly, which would serve this end. Thus the silk for 
the festival altar cloth has been provided by the Church 
of Japan, an alms dish has come from Persia, a white 
stole has been worked by the Eskimos of Alaska, a sanc- 
tuary lamp has come from Calcutta, and bulbs for the 
garden from Holland. There is a baptismal shell from 
Australia, albs and amices for the servers from the 
Dyaks of Borneo, an altar book from Norway, Bibles 
and prayer books from Canada, a carved wooden plaque 
from Rhodesia, and a carved wooden alms dish from 
Kashmir—to mention only a few of the many gifts 
which have come to the new church. And the Anglican 
Church overseas will be represented to the ear as well 
as to the eye, as the Diocese of Bermuda has contributed 
the cost of a bell for the carillon. 


United Church Service 


(Continued from page 5) 


was sung as the response, the voices of the choristers 
soaring into the high arches. 

The recessional was sung to the stirring Welsh hymn 
“Ton-y-botel,” with the prophetic words of James Rus- 
sell Lowell: “Once to every man and nation comes the 
moment to decide.” Following the service a reception 
was held at the Cleveland Park Congregational Church 
for the participating clergy and members of the various 
congregations. Dr. Alfred Wesley Hurst, pastor of the 
church, and Mrs. Hurst, received the guests. Speaking 
informally at this event were the Rev. John F. Mc- 
Clelland of Christ Congregational Church, Silver 
Spring, for the Board of Home Missions; the Rev. Mr. 
Scott for the American Board of Foreign Missions; and 
Dr. Frederick D. Eyster, president of the Potomac Synod 
of the E and R Church, who summarized the different 
ways in which both groups are bringing distinctive con- 
tributions to the union and are thus bearing witness to 
the faith which points to ultimate church unity. 


Presiding Bishop to Preach 


The preacher at the 11 a. m. festival celebration 
of Holy Communion in the Cathedral on Easter 
Sunday will be the Presiding Bishop of the Epis- 
copal Church, the Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill. 


The service will be televised. 
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